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obligatory arbitration with as many nations as possible, 
particularly with Great Britain. Some of the addresses 
were very able, among which might be named that of 
Mr. Holls on the Hague Conference, that of Mr. Mozum- 
dar of India, and that of Prof. Felix Adler. Some of 
these addresses we hope to give our readers hereafter. 
We give on another page the Declaration of the Confer- 
ence. The full stenographic report of the Conference 
will be published in September, and may be had by send- 
ing five cents for postage to Albert K. Smiley, Lake 
Mohonk, Ulster Co., N. Y. It is a document which no 
student of the arbitration and peace movement can afford 
to do without. 



The recent death of Count Muravieff, 
Death. MUraVie,f * Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, takes 
away one of the most prominent Russian 
statesmen of the past, perhaps we should say the present, 
generation. He will always be remembered in connec- 
tion with the Hague Conference as the medium through 
whom the Czar communicated his purpose and plans to 
the powers. He was peculiarly fitted for this eminent 
service by reason of his long diplomatic training first at 
Berlin, then at Stockholm, then at The Hague, and 
afterwards at Paris and Copenhagen. He had been 
Minister of Foreign Affairs only about a year when the 
Hague Conference Rescript was sent out. He followed 
this up with a trip through the European capitals in the 
fall and winter of 1898, and thereby did much toward 
the success of the Conference. His services in this direc- 
tion were universally recognized, the Czar issuing a 
special rescript in eulogy of him. We are sorry to say 
that not all of his projects were of as peaceful an outlook 
as that of the Hague Conference ; he had much to do 
with Russian aggression in Manchuria and Mongolia, and 
we fear that many seeds of war dropped from his hand. 
Perhaps he would have plucked these up if he had lived 
longer ; who knows ? 



Inhuman 
and Unhuman 



In his baccalaureate sermon, preached 
before the senior classes of Adelbert Col- 
lege and the College for Women of Wes- 
tern Reserve University, Cleveland, Sunday evening, 
June 10, Pres. Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., said: 

« The last year of the century is a year for the Anglo- 
Saxon race unlike any other year for many decades. It 
is a year of war against inferior races. In the present 
degree of civilization, war is inevitable. War makes 
laws silent. War uses reason to deceive, conscience to 
debase, and will to destroy. War reverses the highest 
and the lowest. What civilization puts up, war puts 
down. What war puts up, civilization puts dow.n. It is 
not because man has not found the human and the divine 
in himself and in his brother, but it is because man has 
found the inhuman and the unhuman and the devilish in 



himself and in his brother, that he fights and slays. You 
are to live your life and to do your work in the first half 
of the new century. May that century be a century of 
peace ! For in that peace that reason in you, which is 
the transcript of the divine reason, shall have the widest 
field of understanding ; in that peace that conscience, 
which is the voice of God in your bosom, shall speak the 
most wisely and persuasively ; in that peace your will 
shall have noblest opportunity for giving the best service 
for the re-creating of the second Eden, which shall be 
the service of God." 



A great meeting of women was held in 

olZnstration. Q ueen ' s Hall > London, on June 13, to pro- 
test against a high-handed policy in South 
Africa. The great building was packed to its utmost 
capacity, — area, double row of balconies and platform. 
Mrs. Leonard Courtney presided. Three resolutions 
were passed, one condemning the British policy which 
led up to the war in South Africa, a second deploring 
the suppression in England of the right of free speech, 
and a third protesting against the annexation of the 
Boer republics. The speaking was uniformly good and 
the enthusiasm great. One woman in the vast audience 
voted against free speech, much to the amusement of the 
others. A few voted against the other resolutions, but 
the voice of the great meeting was practically unanimous 
against the policy of the British government. In the 
afternoon of the same day the Annual Council Meetings 
of the Women's Liberal Federation passed a resolution 
against the annexation of the republics, by a three- 
fourths majority. The pity of it is that England's ear is 
too gross and confused with the rush of war passion to 
hear what these clear-hearted women have to say. 



Brevities. 

. . . Hon. William Everett's Phi Beta Kappa oration 
on " Patriotism," to which we give much of our space 
this issue, deserves to be read and re-read. It is the 
clearest and strongest word that has been uttered on the 
subject. 

. . . Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, sailed for Europe on the 26th of 
June. He expects to remain in Europe all summer and 
attend the Peace Congress, which opens at Paris on the 
30th of September. 

. . . The annual conference of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union will begin on July 31 at Paris, in the 
French Senate Chamber, at the Luxembourg Palace. 
A large attendance of members from foreign parliaments 
is expected. The International Law Association begins 
its conference at Rouen on the 20th of August. 

. . . Longmans, Green & Co., New York, have just 
published an important book entitled " War and Labor," 
by Michael Anitchkow, in which the question of peace is 
discussed largely from the economic point of view. We 
shall give it extended notice hereafter. 
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. . . Since the beginning of the war, 10,780 Filipinos 
have been killed and 2,104 wounded. The Philippine 
transport service alone has cost about thirteen and a half 
million dollars. The warfare still goes on, and 60,000 
soldiers are still necessary to hold the people in subjec- 
tion. The Philippine Commission, now at Manila, 
expect to take charge about the 1st of September. 
. . . The Peace Summer School at Mystic, Conn., 
under the auspices of the Universal Peace Union of 
Philadelphia, will open on the 1st of August and continue 
for the month. It will be conducted on lines similar to 
those of last summer, special attention being given to 
children's exercises. The school will be followed by the 
annual peace grove meetings the last week in August. 
. . . Dr. B. F. Trueblood, secretary of the American 
Peace Society, delivered an address on " The Historic 
Development of the Peace Idea" at the Summer School 
of Religious History held at Haverford College, Pa., the 
last ten days of June. 

... At the great Christian Endeavor Convention in 
London, Dr. George C. Lorimer of Boston said that 
Christian Endeavorers everywhere ought to raise the cry 
" Brotherhood and no vengeance " in connection with 
the troubles in China. That is a Christian sentiment 
" worthy of all acceptation." 

. . . The July Magazine Number of The Outlook con- 
tains an interesting collection of pictures relating to the 
present Chinese crisis, including authentic portraits of 
the young Emperor and of Kang Yu Wei, the famous 
leader of the Chinese reform party — portraits obtained 
from Chinese sources, and, it is believed, never before 

published. 
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"Too Long." 

ItY JOHN COLLINS. 

Too long the earth has mourned the desolation 
Of war and carnage since primeval time, 

Too oft has nation fought with kindred nation, 
And filled the land with sorrow and with crime. 

The blood that stained a fratricidal brother 
When Abel fell beneath the murderous Cain, 

Could not, in after days, forewarn another 
From jealousy and hatred to abstain. 

Sad is the record from the earliest ages, 
Ere the wide waters swept a world away, 

Deep is the dye that crimsons History's pages, 
Still moistened with the bloodshed of to-day. 

Ah! could the myriads slain, to earth returning, 

Pass on in long parade before our eyes, 
What fearful sights, what groans in anguish burning, 

From countless multitudes would then arise! 

Shall the relentless sword devour forever 
In climes that know not yet the Christian name, 

Or warlike science lend its aid to sever 
Nations allied in history and in fame? 

Shall earthly rulers, rights of man defying, 
Demand increase of means for wasteful war, 

While many a fertile heritage is lying 
Untilled, whose owner shall return no more? 

Still darkly from the war-clouds that are bending 

O'er populous realms in Asiatic skies, 
And conquest yet, its wide domain extending, 

Would claim the distant islands as its prize. 

What mean the armies raised, as in defiance, 
Or warlike vessels launched upon the deep, 

But to declare that nations place reliance 
Upon competing force their power to keep? 



Shame! that the churches fail of their commission, 
And by their acts the Prince of Peace ignore, 

When, thoughtless of their privileged condition, 
They train the young to love the form of war. 

Though gloomy be the view o'er land and ocean, 
And human passions rage in every clime, 

Still press we on, untiring in devotion, 
Till Peace shall crown our mission in her time. 

Then haste its advent! and the consummation 
When man shall find a friend in every foe, 

When armistice shall end in arbitration, 
And all our efforts shall fruition know. 

Perchance, as just before the break of morning, 
The darkest mantle shrouds the coming day. 

May the past centuries prove a solemn warning 
That strife and violence must pass away. 



Patriotism. 

BY DR. WILLIAM EVERETT. 

(Dr. Everett's address, given before the Phi Beta Kappa at 
Harvard University on the 28th of June, has been pronounced 
the finest oration delivered in this country for many years. 
We give it in full, with the exception of the introduction in 
which the position of philosophy as the guide of life is defined, 
and let it make its own splendid plea for peace and its unanswer- 
able condemnation of war.) 

Patriotism — love of country- — devotion to the land 
that bore us — is pressed upon us now as paramount to 
every other notion in its claims on head, hand and heart. 
It is pictured to us not merely as an amiable and inspir- 
ing emotion, but as a paramount duty, which is to sweep 
every other out of the way. The thought cannot be put 
in loftier or more comprehensive words than by Cicero : 
" (Jari sunt parentes, cari liber i, cari familiares, propin- 
qui; sed omnes hominum caritates una patria complexa 
est." ("Dear are parents, dear are children, dear are friends 
and relations ; but all affections to all men are embraced 
in country alone.") The Greek, the Roman, the French- 
man, the German, talks about " fatherland," and we are 
beginning to copy them ; though to my ear the English 
" mother country " is far more tender and true. 

Cicero follows up his words by saying that for her no 
true son would, if need be, hesitate to die. And his 
words, themselves an echo of what the poets and 
orators, whose heir he was, had repeated again and again, 
have been reechoed and reiterated in many ages since he 
bowed his neck to the sword of his country's enemy. 

But to give life for their country is the least part of 
what men have been willing to do for her. Human life 
has often seemed a very trifling possession to be exposed 
cheaply in all sorts of useless risks and feuds. It has 
been the cheerful sacrifice of the things that make life 
worth living, the eager endurance of things far worse 
than death, which show the mighty power which love of 
country holds over the entire being of men. Wealth 
that Croesus might have envied has been poured at the 
feet of our mother, and sacrifices taken up which St. 
Francis never knew. Ease and luxury, refined company 
and cultivated employment have been rejected for the 
hardships and suffering of the camp ; the sympathy and 
idolatry of home have been abandoned for the tenfold 
hardships and sufferings of a political career ; and at the 
age when we can offer neither life nor living as of any 
value to one's country, those children and grandchildren, 
which were to have been the old man's and the old 
woman's solace, are freely sent forth in the cause of the 



